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THE PECHAN BILL: 
AN ASAFETIDA BAG FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA 


On December 22, 1951, Governor John Fine signed 
a bill which was known, variously, as Senate Bill 27, 
the Loyalty Oath Bill, and the Pechan Bill. 

The new law provides that all public-school teachers 
and public employees in Pennsylvania, as a condition 
of their employment, must sign an oath of loyalty to 
the United States and to the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, including a statement that they do not and 
will not advocate the overthrow of these governments 
by force and violence and that they do not and will 
not knowingly become a member of any organization 
advocating such overthrow. In addition, persons 
about whose “loyalty” there is a “reasonable doubt” 
are not to be employed. Present teachers or public 
employees are to be dismissed, after a hearing, if 
they are found to be “subversive.” 

To many of those who opposed the bill, none of the 
above names seemed adequate. The routine title, 
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Senate Bill 27, was judged inappropriate because only 
a few words of the original Senate bill remained in 
the final text. For the same reason, it appeared un- 
fair to place the entire onus of disapproval on Senator 
Pechan, since his bill survived only in rudimentary 
fragments. The bill had been printed twelve times 
in its course through the legislative process of both 
houses, because of the many amendments thought 
necessary by opponents and proponents. Finally, to 
call it a loyalty-oath bill, as its friends did, was mis- 
leading because it contained much besides a loyalty 
oath. 

In the final debate on the bill, it was suggested that 
the bill be known as the Asafetida Bill. In Pennsyl- 
vania, especially among those of Pennsylvania Ger- 
man descent, there are certain well-known devices for 
warding off disease. One that was very popular as 
protection against colds or, in World War I, against 
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the influenza epidemic was the asafetida bag. Asa- 
fetida is a drug which possesses a powerful and un- 
pleasant odor. It was customary to hang around the 
necks of the children a small cloth bag containing 
asafetida. This was, of course, no real protection 
against the germs or viruses of the disease, but par- 
ents believed that it was. As a result, many Pennsyl- 
vania schoolrooms reeked with the odor of asafetida. 

There is a certain parallel between the asafetida 
bag and the loyalty-oath bill. Just as the asafetida 
bag was no protection against the germs of influenza, 
loyalty oaths have proved to be unsuccessful in elimi- 
nating subversives from public schools or from public 
employment. We may look to the experience of 
Massachusetts, which has had a loyalty-oath law since 
1935. In this time only three teachers have failed 
to sign—citizens of undoubted loyalty, who refused 
for conscientious reasons. Other states using this 
device have had similar experiences. So, unless one 
believes that there are no subversives in the schools 
or in public employment in Massachusetts and other 
states, but that Pennsylvania is infested with them, 
the taking of a loyalty oath would seem to be no more 
scientific a remedy against dangerous ideologies than 
the asafetida bag against influenza. 

But the asafetida bag served one comforting pur- 
pose: It set paternal minds at rest; something was 


being done. In the same way the veterans’ organi- 


zations of Pennsylvania and certain patriotic organi- 
zations which were the sole publie supporters of the 
bill will, apparently, heave a sigh of relief now that 


Senate Bill 27 has become law. In their mature wis- 
dom they have provided a protection for the ostensibly 
beloved but apparently childlike people who teach in 
their schools and earry on their public business. 

However, there is also a parallel danger here. 
Since the asafetida bag was deemed adequate pro- 
tection, parents who hung them around their children’s 
necks seldom took any rational measures of protec- 
tion. Instead of being concerned with maintaining a 
healthy organism, able to resist the attack of the 
germs, by diet, sanitation, and proper exercise and 
rest or by periodic visits to qualified physicians, they 
were satisfied that the little bags would be adequate. 
A similar irrationality seems to attend these efforts to 
enforce loyalty oaths upon teachers and public em- 
ployees. Instead of taking steps to insure the health 
of our political system by perfecting democracy and 
social justice, by preserving the basic freedom of the 
individual, including academic freedom, so that the 
objective search for truth and its objective dissemina- 
tion may go on, many Americans may be led to be- 
lieve that the threat to democracy has been met by 
the imposition of a loyaity oath on school teachers, 
public employees, and other hapless groups. 
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And, of course, a final mark of similarity between 
the asafetida bag and the loyalty-oath bill is the odor. 
Both are offensive, the latter because it is contrary to 
American ideals of freedom and democracy. 

Any nation has, of course, an obligation to protect 

itself from the menace of actions of treason or con- 
spiracy to overthrow the government by force. To 
this end there is provision in our Constitution, and 
there have always been laws against treasonable ac- 
tion. At the same time the basic freedoms have been 
specifically protected by our Constitution, especially 
in the first ten amendments. Obviously, in times of 
crisis, particularly in time of war, there are conflicts 
between the guarantee of freedom and the desire to be 
secure against the attack of individuals within our 
country who would act against its security. Until 
quite recently the doctrine of “clear and present dan- 
ger,” originally enunciated by Justice Holmes, has 
served as a criterion in cases brought before the 
courts. ‘ 
The present may be considered as a critical time for 
the United States. As an arm of the United Nations, 
our forces are engaged in warfare in Korea. At the 
same time we are engaged in a great program of 
preparedness and armament for a potentially much 
greater conflict which many people feel is inevitable. 
We are in a position of special responsibility as the 
possessors of a new and powerful weapon; probably 
not the sole possessor, but the only nation, at any rate, 
which has employed the terrible atom bomb. Further, 
there have been revelations of espionage by citizens 
of our nation and of our allies in the interests of the 
potential enemy. Since some of these traitors have 
been scientists who were in a position to reveal “sec- 
rets” of the atomie bomb, this is especially frightening 
to some people. There is, also, in our nation a politi- 
val party with a definite affiliation with the Soviet 
Union. Members and “fellow travellers” of this 
party are thought to be potential agents of sabotage 
and espionage, potential traitors. 

All of this is understandably disturbing, and yet it 
is difficult to see any rational cause for the hysteria 
and the psychology of fear which are evident in cer- 
Our position in the world is not an 
We are actually engaged in 
warfare. The potential danger is large. On the 
other hand our national assets are considerable. Our 
industrial system is still the greatest in the world. 
We are paramount in wealth and technology. Our 
present armament is not sufficient to meet any emer- 
gency, but we have the plant and resources to increase 
it faster than any other nation ean. Oceans no 
longer are a decisive barrier, but on the whole we 
are in a favored strategie geographical position to 
resist attack. Most of the world seems, at present, 


tain quarters. 
entirely comfortable one. 
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on our side or, at least, seems to prefer us as a neces- 
sary alternative. 

Our internal strength seems to be impressive. 
There is no question of the loyalty of the great mass 
of our people. The list of revealed traitors is not 
large. Our efficient Federal Bureau of Investigation 
is reported to have an eye on the potential traitors. 
Both basic loyalty and efficient counter espionage are 
attested by the small incidence of treasonable acts and 
of sabotage in the recent World War against enemies 
who had large numbers of former nationals and de- 
scendants of immigrants in our country. 

It may be that one must look elsewhere for the real 
reasons for the attacks on the civil liberties of Ameri- 
cans. At all times there have been people who in 
spite of outward ritualistic acceptance have never 
really favored freedom of thought and expression. 
Freedom means the right to criticize and dissent. It 
is conceivable that there are individuals in certain 
favorable positions in our society to whom the free- 
dom to criticize might seem personally embarrassing 
or even menacing. In ordinary times it is hard to 
persuade any large number of Americans that such 
freedom should be taken away. Our tradition is 
essentially nonconformist, although there has always 
existed at the same time a reaction which has weighted 
the balance in favor of conservatism. But, in times 
of crisis, fears can be more readily aroused, and the 


pressures to conform ean be rallied among the mass 


of the people. There are indications that the device 
of the “loyalty oath” is designed to enforce conformity 
rather than to trap dangerous enemies of our nation. 

The course of the loyalty-oath law through the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania presents an interesting spec- 
tacle of the workings of pressures and counter pres- 
sures. The bill was introduced by Senator Pechan 
as a result of resolutions passed by the American 
Legion and other veterans’ organizations. As intro- 
duced, it contained a loyalty oath similar to the one 
in the law. The penalty of not signing the oath was 
dismissal or denial of employment. There were no 
provisions for investigating or dismissing teachers or 
employees because of doubt of their loyalty. In the 
Senate the bill was amended to include teachers in 
state-supported colleges and universities in its pro- 
The first application of pressure came from 
the colleges and universities. The faculties of these 
schools rightfully objected to the loyalty oath. After 
a private hearing of the presidents of the University 
of Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania State College, 
Temple University, and the University of Pittsburgh, 
the bill was amended to exclude the university teachers 
from the oath, substituting a provision that the presi- 
dents make an annual report on behalf of the univer- 
sities to the Governor and the legislature, “setting 


visions. 
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forth what procedures the institution has adopted to 
determine whether it has reason to believe that any 
subversive persons are in its employ and what steps 
if any have been or are being taken to terminate such 
employment”. In addition the presidents “shall un- 
equivocally set forth that the institution has no reason 
to believe any subversive persons are in its employ.” 
This amendment survived amid all successive changes 
and became law. 

When the bill reached the House of Representatives, 
it was completely rewritten, reportedly by Robert 
Kunzig, an assistant attorney general. The original 
bill was completely stricken out, except for several 
definitions, and the size of the bill grew from four 
to thirty-two pages. At this point, the bill reached 
its most offensive state. In addition:to the rewritten 
oath, teachers or public employees eould be investi- 
gated, upon complaint, and dismissed by school boards 
or other appointing authorities, if there was found to 
be a “reasonable doubt” of their loyalty. If a hearing 
before the appointing authority was asked by the dis- 
missed teacher, he was to be told, of the charges 
against him, only what was considered to be in the 
public interest by the appointing authority. It was 
specifically provided that the rules of evidence did not 
apply in such proceedings. An appeal to the state 
superintendent of public instruction or the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission was also permitted, but the decision 
of such authority was to be final. No appeal to the 
courts was provided. 

At this point the opponents of the bill, under the 
leadership of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
became very active. A public hearing, refused by the 
Senate, was secured from the House committee which 
had custody of the bill. At this hearing the American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Amvets, and the 
Daughters of the American Revolution appeared in 
support of the bill. On the other hand, all of the 
teacher organizations of Pennsylvania, the CIO and 
the AFL, and religious organizations, especially the 
Quakers, appeared in opposition. Many prominent 
individuals, including Owen Roberts, George Wharton 
Pepper, Richardson Dilworth, and Earl Harrison, 
were present, or had statements read, opposing the 
bill. No action resulted immediately from the publie 
hearing. Later, when the bill was debated in the 
House of Representatives, the veterans’ organizations 
staged a “march on the capital” to support the bill. 
They appeared in uniform and with a brass band in 
the hall of the Capitol. At the same time a confer- 
ence of many of the organizations opposed to the bill 
was held in Harrisburg, and the veterans were out- 
numbered, two to one. As a result of determined 
opposition, the bill was finally watered down to its 
final form. 
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As it stands, the law provides that the oath shall be 
taken by all teachers and public employees on or be- 
fore April 1, 1952. Those who refuse to take it will 
be dismissed. Teachers and employees shall be in- 
vestigated only upon written complaint, shall be told 
of the charges against them at the hearing, and shall 
have the benefit of counsel, the right to subpoena, 
and the rules of evidence. An appeal to the courts 
is provided. Applicants for positions may be denied 
employment if there is a “reasonable doubt” of their 
loyalty in the minds of the appointing authorities. 
They have no right of appeal. All candidates for 
public elective offices in Pennsylvania are required to 
sign a statement attesting that they are not subversive. 
In a sense, these ameliorations in the earlier form of 
the bill represent a triumph for the organizations 
that opposed the bill. However, the law is more 
obnoxious in its invasion of individual freedom than 
the bill as it first passed the Senate. 

Many legislators who voted for the bill in its final 
form did so, frankly, in the interests of political 
expediency. It was considered by most that the 
veterans’ organizations were, politically, more to be 


Reborts. 
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feared than the organizations opposing the bill, even 
including the labor unions—this, in spite of the fact 
that the rank and file members of the veterans’ organ- 
izations were as innocent of knowledge of the bill and 
its provisions as most average citizens. Only seven 
Senators were willing to vote against the bill origin- 
ally, and the vote on concurrence with the House 
amendments was 35-9. In the House of Representa- 
tives the final vote was 167-17. 

The ideology of International Communism is un- 
doubtedly a menace to the American way of life. A 
clearer and even more present danger is the evident 
lack of faith in the American way of life itself among 
those who pride themselves upon their Americanism. 
Here is a basic question: Is freedom a luxury to be 
enjoyed only in fair weather, but a liability really to 
be laid aside in time of crisis? Or, is freedom a 
weapon in the arsenal of democracy, capable of fight- 
ing to preserve that way of life? Teachers in public 
schools and in higher education must be concerned 
with the answer. The legislative action in Pennsyl- 
vania should convince them that they had better be 
prepared to state their answer forcefully. 





STUDENT INTERCHANGE; A GOVERNMENT 
AND VOLUNTARY AGENCY PARTNERSHIP 


Forrest G. Moore 
Foreign Student Adviser 
The University of Minnesota 


From its earliest beginnings the interchange of 
students has been thought of “as an opportunity for 
educators to fulfil a task initiated by government.”! 
The General Advisory Committee, of the Division 
of Cultural Relations, Department of State, pointed 
out in its first report that: 

The program [of cultural relations] should merit and 
seek the co-operation of appropriate private agencies.? 

The desirability of co-operative endeavor in this 
field has never been questioned, but the means by 
which co-operation can best be accomplished and a 
consensus of purposes reached that will have mean- 


ing, particularly at the local level, have seldom been 


discussed realistically. 

The motives behind student interchanges— Ben 
M. Cherrington, director; Social Science Foundation, 
University of Denver, in an address to the delegates 

1P, J. Braisted, International Exchange of Students 
and Scholars, Its Meaning and Possibilities, The Hazen 
Pamphlets, No. 7, Haddam, Conn.: The E. W. Hazen 
Foundation, 1943. 27 pp. 

2 Resolutions of February 26, 1942, The General Ad- 
visory Committee, Department of State, Division of Cul- 
tural Relations. 


attending the Conference on International Educational 
Exchanges, discussed the different motivations be- 
hind student-interchange programs. He described 
co-operation between government and _ voluntary 
agencies not only as essential but as the only means 
by which the interchange program could be kept 
ethically sound and focused on what should be its 
basie purposes. He pointed out that continuous 
consultation between private citizens representing 
voluntary agencies and government was the only way 
to prevent student interchange from taking on the 
propaganda approach so often used by other nations 
in their attempts to seduce entire nations to a particu- 
lar way of thinking.’ 

Two examples taken from recent reports of the 
United States Advisory Commission on Edueational 
Exchange will serve to point up the necessity for 
constant re-examination of purposes of a program 
of student interchange. In its fourth semiannual 
report the Advisory Commission discussed the need 
for clarification of the basie objectives of the ex- 
change program. In the words of the law setting up 
the commission, P.L. 402 of the Eightieth Congress, 
the Smith-Mundt Act, the objective of the program 
is “to increase mutual understanding between the 


3B. M. Cherrington. From an address given at the 
Conference on International Educational Exchanges at 
Denver, Colorado, April 14, 1951. 
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people of the United States and the people of other 
countries,’’4 

The report then explains this general statement 
in terms of several specific objectives: 


1. Making other nations aware of United States re- 
sources in technology and economics, but also of social 
organization, cultural activities, and moral strength. 

2. Providing an understanding of the character and 
nature of the United States and imparting confidence in 
her purposes. 

3. Recognition of values that are mutually beneficial to 
all who take part in the educational exchange program. 


Those familiar with the educational scene will see 
that, quickly summarized, the program proposes to 
give information, to change attitudes and to alter 
behavior. The findings of social scientists interested 
in this problem bear out the hypothesis that this is 
a difficult task. Yet it is a very necessary job and 
one that will require the best efforts of all concerned 
in this co-operative venture. 

Few would disagree with this statement of ob- 
jectives, and the thinking of representatives of volun- 
tary agencies appears to be evident in its formulation. 
A later report from the same commission does not ap- 
pear to bear the same trademark. The aims of the 
educational exchange program as restated become: 

1. To keep alive the spirit of co-operation among the 
free nations of the world for the purpose of self-protec- 
tion and progress for all. 

2. To strengthen resistance to Communism in countries 
immediately threatened with infiltration or aggression. 

3. To weaken the forees of Communism and diminish 
its power in areas now under the domination of the 
U.S.S.R.8 
These are aims which most of us would indorse, but 
it is doubtful whether educational institutions—as an 
example of voluntary agencies—would accept them as 
legitimate aims on which to base their own programs 
of services to foreign students. This statement of 
objectives bears little evidence of extensive consulta- 
tion with the representatives of voluntary agencies. 

A change in motif?—A clue to the change in ob- 
jectives can perhaps be found in the extent to which 
the United States Government itself is supporting 
educational exchange activities. In 1948 approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 was appropriated for educational 
exchanges; in 1951 the amount $10,000,000. 
This did not inelude an additional $35,000,000 made 
available for scientific and technical projects under 


was 


4 Fourth Semiannual Report of Educational Exchange 
Activities, Chairman, The United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Educational Exchange, Department of State, 
United States Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 1950, p. 12. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 12-13 paraphrased from the text. 

6 Fifth Semiannual Report on Educational Exchange 
Activities, Chairman, United States Advisory Commission 
on Educational Exchange, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1951, p. 3. 
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the Point4 program.’? The exchange programs with 
Germany, Austria, and Japan are comparatively 
recent innovations, and in 1950-51 students from 
these three countries constituted only 7.5 per cent 
of the total number of foreign students in the United 
States, whereas expenditures for this group of 
students were estimated to be 60 per cent of the 
government funds available for the fiscal year.® 
Perhaps the extent to which government supports 
these students gives substance to the familiar cliché, 
“control follows the dollar,” and falling enrollments 
tend to make universities less critical of the aims set 
forth by government for this part of their student 
body. It is conceivable that these programs are in- 
tended to be an instrument of United States Govern- 
ment policy, since they are often considered as propa- 
ganda the 
From almost any point of view it must be conceded 
that the objectives held for students from the oc- 
cupied countries are not those envisioned by foreign- 
student advisers for the general foreign-student group. 


programs by participants themselves. 


This change in objectives has not found foreign- 
student advisers ready to meet the demand for a dif- 
ferent type of academic and social-relations pro- 
grams aimed at reorientation of the foreign student. 
The one-year limit of time for study placed on German 
and Austrian students appears arbitrary and un- 
realistic in terms of accomplishing the aims of the 
program whether viewed as those stated in the fourth 
or in the fifth Semiannual Report of the Advisory 
Commission. It appears particularly fruitless to talk 
in terms of the “supremacy and inviolability of the 
individual” as an attitude to be imparted and then 
threaten an individual with deportation as a means 
of enforcing his departure at the end of a set period 
of time. 

The feverish haste with which we press for results 
in terms of changed attitudes and behavior will prob- 
ably allow little confidence that changes are more than 
surface in nature. Our willingness to use funds al- 
most lavishly to support key student groups may 
strengthen the impression that our objectives are 
propaganda rather than proper! 

What about the student?—The impractical part 
of our approach has been that always the student is 
obseured by the cloud of objectives that government 
(United States and his own), the university, and 
other numerous interested agencies impute to him 
or ask him to accept passively. That he might have 
an intelligent and practical set of objectives of his 
own seems seldom to oceur to us, much less serve us 
as a guide in planning the co-operative venture of 
student interchange. 

7 Op. cit., pp. 1-2, see footnote, p. 2. 


8‘*Education for One World,’’ Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, New York, March 1951, pp. 31-33. 
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Kluckhohn points out that in every culture ‘“suc- 
cess or reward, is essential to all learning. The great 
problem of personal adjustment in social environ- 
ment is that of finding behavior that is satisfying to 
the individual and also either satisfying to other 
persons or at least acceptable to them.”® 

What can we expect to accomplish?—Realistically 
what can the team of government and voluntary 
agencies expect to accomplish in working with students 
from other countries? 

Yes, we have already shown 


Give information? 


that we can do this. Yet even here we have found 
but few students who feel that we have something 
valuable to offer beyond the area of technology and 
agriculture. 

Can we change attitudes? Attitude changes involve 
a slow and diflicult process particularly when they are 
rooted in cultural differences. New learning must 
take place, and personality structure itself may have 
to be altered. Newcomb points out that: 

The personality processes involved in attitude forma- 
tion are closely related to the adaptive devices by which 
an individual comes to occupy a given position in any 
group or groups which take a characteristic attitude 


toward the issue in question.1° 


An attitude is the result of a long period of associa- 
tion with a particular group, and reversal of the 
trend requires considerable time. The permanence of 
attitude change depends to a great extent on the re- 
enforcement the individual receives in practicing the 
attitude in group situations, 

How about behavior? Obviously, new information 
and attitude changes must eventuate in new be- 
havior to give measurable results of the effect of edu- 
cational interchange efforts. Attitudes are seen as 
central to social behavior and competency is said to 
depend: 
both upon satisfactory emotional adjustment and upon 
knowledge and skills that have been practiced and learned 


tn a variety of social situations.11 


Changed attitudes which foreign students have little 


or no opportunity to practice would appear to have 


little hope of becoming a permanent part of behavior. 
While it appears that we can expect attitude and 
behavior changes to take place, the extent and diree- 
tion of change are as yet largely untested. 

Some suggestions for the future-—At a time when 
a sense of urgeney pervades everything we do, it is 
difficult to maintain our perspective. Yet, the urgency 
to protect ourselves from verbal and perhaps even 

® ©. Kluckhohn, ‘‘ Mirror For Man,’’ Whittlesey House, 
1949, p. 220. 

10T. M. Neweomb. American Sociological Review, 
Vol. VII, 1942, pp. 621-630. 

11 E. M. Lloyd-Jones, ‘‘Social Competence and College 
Students,’’ Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1940. 
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physical attack should not lead us to assume falsely 
that we can short-cut the process of changing the 
behavior of individuals. Perhaps we can speed it 
up. It seems obvious that our planning and co- 
ordination of effective programs can be vastly im- 
proved. We cannot take the risk of assuming that 
the imparting of information will lead to changed 
behavior or that our hope lies in the informing of 
large numbers of people rather that the longer, less 
spectacular job of effecting behavioral changes. 

If we are to use our time and money most effectively, 
the representatives of government and voluntary 
agencies should seek to: 

1. Reach a common ground of agreement on the objec- 
tives of student interchange. The objectives should be 
based on both present and long-term needs. 

2. Recognize the individual variation involved. The 
programs of some students should terminate shortly after 
they start; others may need to stay two or three years. 
A completed program rather than an arbitrary limit 
needs to be the determiner of the time schedule. 

3. Balance urgency for results against the long-range 
effectiveness of the individuals concerned. Any decision 
affecting the individual in the program should be reached 
only after all agencies concerned have been given an 
opportunity to express their evaluation of the individual’s 
progress toward a completed program. 

4. Re-establish a close working relationship with each 
other. This relationship should encourage the exchange 
of information leading to understanding of mutual prob- 
lems involved in earrying out responsibilities under the 
program. 

Two other factors appear to be important if we are 
to accomplish the objectives of interchange programs. 
Howard and Lippitt’s work in social dynamics points 
specifically to the need that individuals attempting to 
initiate changes in a group have for support from 
within the group and for a place to turn when pro- 
cedures [new behavior] seem unacceptable or unwork- 
able in the situation. 

They sensed the necessity of getting over the feeling of 
‘“being alone,’’ ‘‘of not daring to try anything different 
or new.’’ They wondered what they could do to insure 
that they would not go back to their communities with a 
lot of good intentions and feel pulled back quickly into 
their pre-workshop pattern of behavior... they did 
come to recognize keenly that they constitute an impor- 
tant team from the point of view of reenforcing each 
others hopes and plans for changes of performance. 
They realized that sympathetic discussion of each other’s 
successes and failures would constitute one of the 
strongest bulwarks against ‘blacksliding’.12 

This points strongly toward the desirability of as 
sociating foreign students from these countries to- 
gether as teams. Selection should perhaps attempt 
to bring together a cross section of students of vary- 

12 P, Howard and R. Lippitt, Adult Education Bulletin, 
Vol. X, Number 6, August, 1946, pp. 170, 172. 
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ing study interests and place them on a college campus 
where teamwork can be practiced in new learning 
situations. Such student teams on return home might 
serve the purpose outlined by Howard and Lippitt 
and diffuse new ideas throughout the various academic 
fields. 

In addition an effort should be made to associate 
each of these students closely with an individual in 
a professional group in the student’s own field. These 
individuals could serve as a source of materials and 
ideas after the student returns home and help keep 
open the channel of communication for the reassuring 
support necessary to the student’s exercise of changed 
behavior. 

The positive effects of educational interchanges can 
reach their maximum only when the partnership be- 
tween government and voluntary agencies becomes one 
of joint responsibility and privilege. Each half of 
the partnership has its distinctive contribution to 
make. For example: 


1. The need of objectives to guide the program should 
be clearly seen and stated by government; voluntary 
agencies should bear the prime responsibility for formu- 
lating the objectives. 

2. Financial support, in the basic financial 
support, should be provided by government; voluntary 
agencies should provide the supplementary support that 


a sense 


will make exchanges more than information-giving in 
nature. 


Similarly, the responsibilities throughout the entire 
program can be described and assigned. The key to 
successful completion of the job remains, however, 
in the conception of joint responsibility, sharing of 
problems, and recognition that the project by its very 
nature must be a co-operative one. 


PROBLEMS IN EDUCATIONAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY IN JAPAN! 


Lester D. Crow 
Brooklyn College 

EpucaTioOnaL psychology is relatively new in Japan. 
Many teachers did not study it during their preser- 
vice training. Recently, however, the essentials of the 
subject have been introduced into the teacher-educa- 
tion curriculum, At first, this took the form of a 
few lectures by professors of psychology. Now it is 
finding a prominent place in the teacher-education 
program. 

The educational leaders who have been preparing 
teachers for the Japanese public schools have come to 
believe that profound values result from an under- 
standing of educational psychology. It is believed 

1The author spent eight months in Japan recently as 
a visiting expert in the teacher-education program. 
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also that educational psychology should be built upon 
an understanding of general psychology. The ability 
to interpret and apply the principles of psychology 
to the learning process can best be gained through a 
sound background of basic knowledge in general psy- 
chology. The Japanese educators want the subject 
matter of educational psychology to be distinctively 
its own and not to be a repetition of general psy- 
chology. To achieve this objective the leaders in this 
field are being encouraged to go to the children in the 
classroom to gain direct experience in order that they 
may discover how children learn and to secure data 
that should be included in this important subject. 
The Japanese have been helped to discover that the 
best way to learn about children and their behavior 
is through careful observation of them in their places 
They are, therefore, inaugurating this 
They hope that through it 
prospective teachers will be able to study individuals 


of activity. 
experimental program. 


and individual differences as they observe and partici- 
pate in actual classroom situations. Through this 
program the professors of educational psychology are 
interested in helping the teachers learn at first hand: 
1. how children grow and develop; 2. the changes 
that take place from year to year in mental matura- 
tion; 3. the emotional reactions that emerge as the 
child develops; 4. the importance of the social im- 
pact upon impressionable children; 5. the value of 
spiritual experiences; and 6. in general, the solution 
to the problem of how children learn. 

A great deal of consideration is being given to the 
problem of what should be included in educational 
Since it is a relatively new subject and 
in the field in the United 
States are not in complete agreement as to the con- 


psychology. 
since the various writers 


tent, the Japanese must arrive at some decision for 
themselves. 

Two groups of university professors were sent to 
Tokyo from all parts of Japan, one in September, 
1950, and the other in January, 1951, each to par- 
ticipate for twelve weeks in a study of educational 
psychology under the leadership of the writer as the 
visiting expert. This was one of the projects in the 
Teacher Education Program sponsored by the Depart- 
Institute for 
These groups of professors, 


ment of the Army in the form of an 
Educational Leadership. 
selected from the leading universities of Japan, spent 
considerable time in trying to find the answer to the 
problem suggested above. Each group met daily for 
a period of twelve weeks and arrived at the following 
conclusions relative to the question of what should be 
included in educational psychology. They were em- 
phatie concerning values and weights to be given to 
different topics and areas. The areas suggested for 
inclusion are: 
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1, Introduction, including: the field of educational psy- 
chology; the techniques and methods of gathering data. 
2. Child growth and development, including: physical 
growth and development; mental growth and develop- 
ment; emotional growth and development; social growth 
and development. 
3. Intelligence, aptitude, and personality of individuals. 
4. Theories of learning and the motivation of learning. 
5. Development of motor skills and knowledge, reflee- 
tive and creative thinking, and an understanding of the 
chology of school subjects. 
Evaluation. 
Applieation of mental hygiene to individual adjust- 
ment. 


Evaluation is one aspect of teacher education in 
which the Japanese realize that they need help. It 
is difficult for them to measure learner achievement. 
The professors themselves are frightened at the sug- 
gestion of taking a true-false test. For the purpose 
of illustrating testing procedure the American expert 
prepared a test dealing with the materials on evalua- 
tion in educational psychology. The participants, 
even though they were highly trained and experienced 
university professors, were frightened at the thought 
of taking the test. 
but the papers were not rated by the writer. 


The test, nevertheless, was given, 
The 
correct answers, however, were supplied to them. 
Following this experience the members of the group 
became so interested in testing techniques that they 
started a project in which each prepared questions 
on at least one area in educational psychology. As 
they master this technique they will learn the ways 
and means of using evaluating techniques which will 
be valuable to them in their teacher-education work. 
They will also be able to help teachers understand and 
make use of measuring techniques as they undertake 
to measure learner progress in school. 

Educational psychology is likely to become one of 
the important subjects in the teacher-education pro- 
gram in Japan. Thought is now being given to the 
feasibility of separating growth and development 
from educational psychology and setting them up as 
They argue 
that by so doing more time can then be given in edu- 


an independent subject in the program. 


cational psychology to the learning process and to the 
learner as he participates in the learning activities. 


The Japanese students come to a course in educa- 
tional psychology steeped in knowledge of heredity 
and the effects of the environment on the individual. 
This knowledge is mostly in the abstract. The col- 
lege students need help, however, to reflect upon the 
relative effectiveness of heredity and environment 
upon the learning process. The importance of know- 
ing the ability level of each pupil and his interests 
cannot be overemphasized. There is, however, an 
awakening to the importance of knowing that learn- 
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ing potential is closely associated with the actual in- 
terests of each learner. 

Contrary to popular belief, the Japanese people 
have emotions and give expression to them. They 
have social needs, but they have not had enough op- 
portunities to give the kind of expression that often is 
required for the best development of the individual. 
Well-considered and planned programs for emotional 
and social experiences are among the important edu- 
cational needs of the schools of Japan. 

The child in Japan is early trained in obedience. 
However, as he lives and grows he needs to develop 
a set of standards that will be his guide in making 
decisions. He needs freedom of expression so that he 
ean make decisions that will be beneficial to his own 
welfare as well as to the welfare of his associates. 

Training in These 
young people are attempting to live by the demo- 
cratic principles of individual freedom but have not 
had the training that should give them basic experi- 
ences to enable them to think in terms of their own 
welfare and that of the other members of the group. 
They are utilizing the techniques so often followed by 


self-discipline is necessary. 


those grown persons who falsely believe that the 
democratic way of life is to have complete freedom 
of behavior without regard for the rights of the other 
members of the group. 

The effect of social stimuli upon maturing young 
people should be known by teachers and other leaders 
of children. Learning conditions should be provided 
which will be as nearly ideal as can be made. Un- 
necessary fear should not be included in any training 
program. Yet each individual should have a whole- 
some respect for good manners, good morals, and the 
rights of others. These are values that educational 
leaders are attempting to instill through educational 
psychology and the educational program in the public 
schools of Japan. 

There is an attempt to have children adjust their 
behavior to the requirements of the group. Attempts 
are also being made to strengthen the emotions 
through the utilization of the positive approach by 
instilling attitudes of respect toward others and a 
desire to improve as completely as possible in their 
own mental and emotional development. The value 
of affection is not lost sight of in this program of 
individual development. Self-assurance and self-con- 
fidence are instilled into these children at an early age. 
Japanese children show a poise that is gratifying. 
When they are stimulated to rely upon their own re- 
sources in decision making, they will be in a strong 
position to advance the democratic process in which 
they are becoming deeply interested. 

Social experiences in the schools in Japan have 
been sadly neglected. With a realization that the 
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social experiences of the very young child will influ- 
ence his later life, there has developed an attempt to 
include more and more of that kind of experience in 
the educational program at all levels. These social 
experiences begin in the home as the child lives with 
his parents, his brothers and sisters or aunts and 
uncles, and others. They continue in the school when 
the teacher becomes the mother substitute for the 
young child and as he works co-operatively with 
schoolmates. 

The behavior of the teacher helps in part to deter- 
mine whether the child will develop extrovertive or 
introvertive tendencies. Teachers as stimuli of be- 
havior reaction are more important than they some- 
times realize. Attention might be given to the social 


situations or opportunities that can and should be 


provided in the school. 

The social training and experience that the children 
are receiving in the Japanese kindergartens under the 
leadership of a few excellent teachers will be valuable 
for them as they continue through the school system. 
They are enabled thereby to experience good group 
living and self-expression that are commendable. 
Their free play and freedom from inhibitions enable 
them to give expression through drawing, water color- 
ing, and painting that is equal to anything that is 
done by children anywhere. The ability of these chil- 
dren to dramatize is excellent. They enjoy it and it 
affords good experience in social living. These social 
experiences are certain to influence their behavior as 
they continue in school. 

Unfortunately, the social stimuli provided on other 
school levels are not equivalent to those in the kinder- 
garten. An attempt, however, is being made to dis- 
cover what can be done to meet the social needs of 
the elementary- and secondary-school pupils. The 
educational psychologists together with other educa- 
tional leaders are giving thought to the problem. 
Clubs and other organizations are to be developed 
and made more functional. There are many prob- 
lems requiring solution before adequate programs 
ean be planned for desirable social experiences. At- 
tention that is now directed toward pupil guidance 
will help. The mental-hygiene point of view in which 
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the Japanese are interested is also one of the hopeful 
signs. 

A good social-development program will require 
the giving of much attention to attitude development. 
This cannot be left completely to chance. The schools 
are including this in their work and the parent-teacher 
groups are co-operating in an attempt to instill cor- 
rect attitudes toward the home, appearance, friends, 
relatives, local community, employers, and other em- 
ployees. If correct attitudes are to be spread widely, 
they cannot be left to chance. Other problems re- 
ceiving a great deal of attention in Japan include the 
development of attitudes that result from correct 
They are caught rather than taught and must 
therefore emanate from the home, the classroom, and 


living. 
social situations. Proper examples must be provided 
by the parents, teachers, and other group leaders. 

Teen-age boys and girls are groping to make effec- 
tive use of their new-found freedom. They are in 
need of good leadership and individual and group 
guidance. The emotional factors involved in the on- 
slaught of puberty, together with the change in atti- 
tude toward the members of the opposite sex, con- 
stitute some of the significant causes of many con- 
fused emotions. The boys and girls do not have ade- 
quate places for entertainment in order that they may 
gain desirable social experiences. They should have 
provided for them many meeting places large enough 
to afford social dancing under proper supervision and 
they should be helped to form clubs and organiza- 
tions. Parents and teachers, however, need training 
to enable them to co-operate in finding solutions to 
these problems. These young people want and need 
leadership. They want it from leaders who under- 
stand their problems and who ean be trusted by them 
in the solution of their many adjustment problems. 

The educational psychologists are grappling with 
these problems. It is to be hoped that, as the schools 
move ahead in their program of educating the indi- 
vidual, techniques will be found whereby each child 
in Japan will be trained to the extent of his ability 
in terms of his interest and those of the society of 
which he is a part. 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE 38TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AAC 


RaYMOND WALTERS 


President, University of Cincinnats 


A LARGE proportion of the 674 institutions com- 
prising the Association of American Colleges sent 708 
representatives—chiefly presidents and deans—to the 
38th annual meeting of the association, held January 


9-10 at the Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. Pre- 
ceding and between AAC sessions there were meetings 
of the American Conference of Academie Deans, the 
Commission on Christian Higher Education, various 
denominational groups, and the National Commission 
on Accrediting. 

“The Colleges and Publie Service” was the broad 
theme of the entire program. Among the score or 
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more speakers there were two nationally known figures 
in publie life: Ambassador John Foster Dulles and 
Senator Estes Kefauver. Both declared that liberal- 
arts education is a vital force in maintaining Western 
civilization, and they paid tribute to the four-year 
American college as forming a unique contribution 
of the United States in such maintenance. 

Ambassador Dulles, chief speaker at the association 
dinner on the evening of January 9, sketched United 
States relationships with Europe and with Asia and 
expressed cautious optimism about the avoidance of 
a general war with Soviet Communism. Senator 
Kefauver, the luncheon speaker on January 9, em- 
phasized the need for college-trained persons in public 
affairs to assure not only curbing of crime but con- 
structive measures for the good of the nation and 
of the world. 

The services of the colleges through public office, 
through community service, through cocurricular ac- 
tivities, and through sponsored research were set forth 
by George R. Stuart, president, Birmingham-Southern 
College; Clarence R. Decker, president, University of 
Kansas City; Hunter Guthrie, president, Georgetown 
University; and Arthur S. Adams, president, Amer- 
ican Council on Education. 

College women in the current crisis was the topic of 
papers read by Susan B. Riley, president, American 
Association of University Women; Anne Gary Pan- 
nell, president, Sweet Briar College; and Melva Lind, 
dean, Miami University. 

Reports of commissions were given by Nathan M. 
Pusey, president, Lawrence College, and William E. 
Cadbury, Jr., associate professor of chemistry, Haver- 
ford College. 

Other speakers included the Reverend John J. Cava- 
naugh, C.S.C., president, University of Notre Dame, 
the Reverend Franklin Clark Fry, president, United 
Lutheran Church in Ameriea; Arthur G. Coons, presi- 
dent, Occidental College; Clyde A. Milner, president, 
Guilford College; Bishop James H. Griffiths, chan- 
cellor of the Military Ordinariate; Raymond F. Me- 
Lain, general director, Commission on Christian 
Higher Education; Frederick G. Hochwalt, secretary- 
general, National Catholic Educational Association; 
and V. F. 


At the closing session of the association on January 


Sechwalm, president, Manchester College. 


10, resolutions were passed by the association, in- 
eluding the following: 


In regard to intercollegiate athletics, hearty ap- 


proval of the appointment by the ACE 
mittee of College Presidents to study the problems; 


a pledge of “support for any program that will ex- 


of a Com- 


pose and eliminate professionalism within the col- 
leges”; and acceptance of “complete responsibility for 


the administering of such programs upon our respec- 
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tive campuses.” The resolution carried with no dis- 


senting votes. 

Concerning Universal Military Training, an open- 
ing statement recognized “the continuing crisis through 
which civilization is passing” and pledged anew “sup- 
port of all measures necessary to maintain a free and 
democratic world.” The closing paragraphs of the 


resolution were as follows: 


Since the Selective Service program appears to meet 
our present demands for military forces and since the 
inauguration of UMT at this time would actually detract 
from the supply of available manpower (one overhead 
person being needed under UMT for each two trainees), 
we are strongly opposed to this legislation, on the basis 
that it is both unnecessary and undesirable. When and 
if more stable world conditions are established, ample op- 
portunity ean be provided for full discussion of whether 
or not UMT has any place in a long-range program of 
national security. Currently to embark upon a program 
of UMT, essentially a permanent peacetime measure, 
rather than to invest our time, thought, and effort on 
behalf of immediate military demands and on behalf of 
those developments of a nonmilitary character which offer 
greatest hope of permanent peace is to dissipate energy 
and to court national disaster. 

We cannot fail to point out that UMT as a permanent 
policy is likely to be fantastically expensive, educationally 
undesirable, morally hazardous, and politically dangerous, 
Only the complete failure of all other measures designed 
to secure the peace could justify serious consideration of 
UMT. 
military measures are fruitless, we urge their complete 


Until it becomes obvious that these other non- 


support and at the saine time urge the Congress to defeat 
the present bill authorizing the establishment of a Na- 
tional Security Training Corps. 


The UMT resolution was passed by a considerable 
majority. Dissenting votes were cast by delegates 
who favored defeat of the present UMT bill but did 
not wish to preclude consideration of UMT in the 
light of 


were: 


later conditions. Other items considered 

Concerning social security, a petition to Congress 
to provide for coverage of ministers who are per- 
forming duties as teachers or administrators in de- 
nominational or churech-related colleges. 

Concerning “unlimited deduction for charitable and 
other contributions,” a Congressional revision of See- 
tion 120 of the Internal. Revenue Code reducing “from 
ten to two consecutive years” the period of com- 
pliance. This resolution to open the way to bene- 
factors to give more largely to educational institu- 
tions was carried without dissenting votes. 

The business sessions were in charge of LeRoy 
Kimball, vice-chancellor, New York University, as 
president and of Guy E. Snavely as executive di- 
rector. Tributes were given to both in the report 
of the resolutions committee and special praise was 
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accorded from the floor to the twenty years of service 
to the association by Dr. Kimball as treasurer, vice- 
president, and president. 

Officers for 1952 were elected as follows: M. E, 
Sadler, president, Texas Christian University (Fort 
Worth), president; John R. Cunningham, president, 
Davidson (N. Car.) College, vice-president; Rufus 
H. Fitzgerald, chancellor, University of Pittsburgh, 


Events 
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treasurer; Guy E. Snavely, executive director; Rob- 
ert L. Kelly, executive director emeritus; and G. Her- 
bert Smith, president, Willamette University (Salem, 
Ore.), Clark G. Kuebler, president, Ripon ( Wis.) 
College, the Reverend Celestin J. Steiner, S.J., presi- 
ident, University of Detroit, and Thomas E. Jones, 
Ind.), di- 


president, Earlham College (Richmond, 


rectors. 





THE APPLE OF DISCORD 


THOSE who with questionable and suspicious motives 
have spearheaded the attacks on the publie schools 
must derive great satisfaction from their suecess. For 
they have thrown an apple of diseord into the pro- 
fessional ranks as well as created a certain mistrust 
in the minds of the public. The attacks instead of 
consolidating the members of the educational pro- 
fession have in fact widened the gap which has ex- 
isted between those active in publie schools and those 
working in private schools, between elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers and teachers in colleges and 
universities, and between the teachers of academie sub- 
jects and teachers of education. In the minds of the 
publie suspicion has been aroused on all phases of the 
public-school system—the cost, the administration, the 
textbooks, the loyalty of the teachers, the aims, and 
even the curriculum and methods of instruction. 

So far as public confidence in the school system is 
concerned, there is much hope that the activities of 
the lay councils which are being organized all over 
the country and of the national body, the National 
Citizens Commission for the Publie Schools, 
restore it. But the conflict within the profession has, 
if anything, become more virulent. That truce which 
James Bryant Conant advocated some years ago be- 


will 


tween the academic-subject professors and the pro- 
fessors of education seems now to have less chance 
of being confirmed within a reasonable time than the 
It does not 
promote the cause of education to charge those who 
believe that education has, to quote Charles Beard, 


truce that is being diseussed in Korea. 


“conservative functions and obligations of the highest 
order,” with traditionalists. The 
tween the two groups is not likely to be healed by 
Jeard—that 


and 


. being breach be- 


who believe—also with 


heritage of 


labelling those 
education knowledge 


heroic examples—accepted values stamped with the 


““nossesses a 


seal of permanence” as subject-minded or subject- 
centered fossils. Nor does it help matters to insist 


that only those who concentrate their attention on 


the pupil—the whole pupil—are really democratie and 


alone ready to adapt instruction and its content to 
the real needs of the pupil. The application of the 


terms “aristocratic” and “democratic” to the content 
of the curriculum is sheer nonsense, however appli- 
sable the terms may be to the organization and ad- 
ministration of school systems. 

The fact is that those who have stimulated and are 
assuming leadership in attacking the schools and ecre- 
ated the unrest that exists have further widened that 
street which lies between the academie and pedagog- 
ical departments of most educational institutions—a 
street which some years ago was already described 
as the widest in the world. It is unfortunate that 
those on the two sides of the street cannot meet in 
friendly discussion to reach some agreement which 
will preserve what is really vital for education in a 
democracy.—I. L. K. 


ENDOWMENTS FOR GRADUATE SCHOOLS 
IN EMORY AND VANDERBILT 
UNIVERSITIES 


Tue General Edueation Board has authorized a 
grant of $7,000,000 to Emory University (Ga.) for 
the endowment of its Graduate School. 


is payable in units of $1,000,000 over a ten-year 


The grant 


period as the university raises supplemental sums ag- 
gregating $33,000,000 in aecord with its plan to raise 
$40,000,000, at least nine tenths of which shall be for 
endowment dedicated primarily to the support of the 
school. 

Thirteen years ago the university began a program 
of expansion and development designed to strengthen 
the institution and broaden its influence. In the in- 
terim not only were these aims achieved, but its 
resources were increased approximately $11,500,000 
to more than $44,900,000 and its endowment, from 
$4,000,000 to more than $25,000,000. 
are directed toward the development of the university 


Present plans 


as an institution that is outstanding by national 
standards. 

The board has also appropriated $1,500,000 toward 
$4,300,000 for endowment and development of the 
Graduate School at Vanderbilt University (Nashville, 
Tenn.). Of this appropriation $500,000 is toward 
$1,300,000 for operating expenses, and $1,000,000 is 
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toward $3,000,000 for endowment. The board’s funds 
are to be available over a ten-year period. The uni- 
versity is a regional center for graduate study. Its 
Graduate School, organized in 1935, now has an en- 
rollment of 445 students. Previous appropriations 
by the board aggregate $22,161,180. 


THE AAUN TO HOLD ITS 26th 
ANNUAL CONTEST 

A FREE trip to Europe or $500 in cash will be the 
first prize in the American Association for the United 
Nations 26th annual contest for pupils in high schools 
(public, private, and parochial). The competition, in 
the form of an examination on the United Nations and 
its activities, is scheduled for March 27. The contest, 
begun in 1926 under the sponsorship of the League 
of Nations Association, is said to be the oldest com- 
If offers a second 
The top 14 contestants will be 


petition of its kind in the country. 
prize of $100 eash. 
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eligible for various college scholarships, as well as 
state and community prizes which are offered to area 
winners. 

Study material is provided by the AAUN. One kit 
is given free of charge to each registering school, with 
additional kits available at 40 cents each. The mate- 
rial includes an illustrated guide on the structure and 
activities of the United Nations, written by Marie and 
Louis Zocea and published by Rutgers University 
Press. 

The Experiment in International Living, Putney 
(Vt.), and the American Youth Hostels, New York 
City, are offering scholarships to supplement the first- 
prize trip to Europe. The top winner may, however, 
choose $500 in cash instead. 

Local and state finalists will be announced early in 
May and national winners selected by June 9. Doro- 
thy Robins is in charge of the contest for the AAUN, 
45 East 65th Street, New York 21. 





Notes ad News 


Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending February 4: 6. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

John Theodore Retalliata, whose appointment as 
vice-president, Illinois Institute of Technology (Chi- 
cago 16), was reported in Scuoont anp Society, Oc- 
tober 28, 1950, has been named president to succeed 
Henry Townley Heald, whose appointment as chan- 
cellor, New York University, was reported in these 
columns, October 13, 1951. 


new duties, February 4. 


Dr. Retalliata assumed his 


Charles Bernard Nutting, dean, School of Law, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, has been named vice-chancellor 
of the university. The appointment is in keeping 
with action of the Board of Trustees establishing two 
vice-chancellorships. Dr. Nutting will have respon- 
sibility in the programs of the College; the schools of 
Mines, Business Administration, 
Social Work; the 


Bureau for Retail Training; the Extension Division; 


Engineering and 


Education, Law, and Research 
summer sessions; and late-afternoon, evening, and 
Saturday classes. Later a second vice-chancellor will 
be appointed in the area of the medical and research 


program. 


Mrs. Richard Wincor, administrative secretary to 
Roland R. De Marco, president, Finch Junior College 
(New York 21), and program director for the college, 
has been appointed assistant to the president. 


Charles W. Williams, co-ordinator of research, Case 
Institute of Technology (Cleveland 6), assumed new 


duties as special assistant to the president, February 1. 
Ray E. Bolz associate professor of aeronautical engi- 
N. H. Ceaglske, 
professor of chemical engineering, the University of 


neering, has sueceeded Mr. Williams. 


Minnesota, holds a visiting professorship in instru- 
mentation during the second semester. 


Forrest F. Hill, head of the department of agri- 
cultural economies, Cornell University, assumed new 
duties, February 1, as provost, succeeding Cornelis 
Willem de Kiewiet, whose appointment as president, 
University of Rochester (N. Y.), was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, November 4, 1950. 


F, Skiddy von Stade, Jr., director of scholarships, 
Harvard College, will succeed Delmar Leighton as 


dean of freshmen in the college, July 1. Mr. Leighton’s 
appointment as dean of students was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, December 8, 1951. In Harvard 
University Alfred Bennett Harbage and James J. 
Lingane will assume new duties, July 1. Dr. Harbage, 
professor of English, Columbia University, has been 
appointed professor of English; Dr. Lingane, as- 
sociate professor of chemistry, has been promoted to 
a professorship. 

Galen Stutsman, associate professor of business edu- 
cation, Bowling Green (Ohio) State University, as- 
sumed additional duties, February 1, as assistant to 
Benjamin L. Pierce, dean, College of Business Admin- 
istration, 

Arthur M. Gowan, assistant registrar, Iowa State 
College (Ames), has succeeded the late J. R. Sage, 
registrar, whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, January 26. 
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Burvil H. Glenn, professor of education, the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, has been named executive director 
of the Education Research Center that was established, 
January 30, “to give the schools of western New York 
a focal point of educational research.” Clarence E. 
Smith, chairman of the Committee on the Master De- 
gree in Edueation, is chairman of. a committee of the 
faculty that will direct the policies of the center. 
Other members of the committee are: G. Lester An- 
derson, dean of administration; Leslie O. Cummings, 
dean, School of Education; Kenneth A. Agee, pro- 
fessor of education; Charles R. Fall, associate profes- 
sor of education; and Leo Goldman, assistant profes- 
sor of education. 


Oram C, Woolpert, formerly director of the Army’s 
research center in biological warfare, Camp Detrick 
(Md.), assumed new duties, February 1, as executive 
director, Research Foundation, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, succeeding James S. Owens, whose appoint- 
ment was reported in Scuoot anp Society, Febru- 
ary 9, 1946, and who resigned, December 31, 1951. 


Miriam E. Lowenberg, formerly consultant in nutri- 
tion, the Mayo Clinic, Rochester (Minn.), on February 
1 succeeded Eva D. Wilson as professor of foods and 
nutrition and head of the department, the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 


Frank A. Record, professor of electrical engineering, 
Clarkson College of Technology (Potsdam, N. Y.), 
has succeeded Theodore S. Renzema as chairman of 
the department. Dr. Renzema has been named head 
of the department of physics. 


Celia Burns Stendler, whose appointment as assist- 
ant professor of elementary education, Cornell Uni- 
versity, was reported in ScHOOL anp Society, August 
17, 1946, has assumed new duties as professor of edu- 
cation, University of Illinois. 


James Wendell Burger, associate professor of biol- 
ogy, Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.), has been 
named J. 
succeeding the late Thomas Hume Bissonnette, whose 
death was reported in ScHoon anv Society, Decem- 
ber 8, 1951. 
follows: to associate professorships, Laurence L. Bar- 
ber, Jr. (government), George B. Cooper (history), 
Edwin N. Nilson (mathematics), and John C. E. 
Taylor (fine arts); and to assistant professorships, 
Eugene Wood Davis (history) and Daniel B. Risdon 
(English). 

James J. Sampson recently assumed new duties as 
professor of education, State College 


(Oneonta, N. Y.). 


Charles Verlinden and Himy Benjamin Kirshen have 
been appointed to visiting professorships for the sec- 


Pierpont Morgan Professor of Biology, 


Promotions have been announced as 


Teachers 
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ond semester in the University of Wisconsin. Dr. Ver- 
linden, of the University of Ghent (Belgium), is visit- 
ing professor of history; Dr. Kirshen, head of the de- 
partment of economics and sociology, the University 
of Maine, visiting professor of economics. 


Recent Deaths 


Herbert Ernest Gregory, director emeritus, Bishop 
Museum, Honolulu, died, January 23, at the age of 
eighty-two years. Professor Gregory had served as in- 
structor in physical geography (1899-1901), assistant 
professor of physiography (1901-04), and Silliman 
Professor of Geography (1904-36), Yale University; 
and acting director (1919-20) and director (1920-36), 
Bishop Museum. 


Eleanor Irene Burns, former vice-president, Ameri- 
ean College for Girls (Istanbul), died in New York 
City, February 1, at the age of sixty-eight years. Dr. 
Burns had served as instructor in physies (1905-08), 
Wellesley (Mass.) College; and in the American Col- 
lege for Girls as professor of physies (1908-24), 
dean (1924-32), and vice-president (1932-50). 


Herbert M. Schiffer, assistant dean, School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance, New York University, 
died, February 1, at the age of sixty-one years. Mr. 
Schiffer had served the university as assistant profes- 
sor of marketing and director of the day division of the 
school (1926-37) and assistant dean (since 1937). 


George Henry Chase, professor emeritus of archaeol- 
ogy, Harvard University, died, February 2, at the age 
of seventy-seven years. Dr. Chase had served as 
master of Greek and Latin (1900-01), St. Mark’s 
School (Southborough, Mass.); and in Harvard Uni- 
versity as instructor in Greek and Latin (1901-03), 
tutor in Greek (1903-04), instructor in classical 
archaeology (1904-06), assistant professor (1906-16), 
John E. Hudson Professor of Archaeology (1916-45), 
dean (1923-39), Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, and dean of the university (1939-45). 


Joseph Francis Merrill, formerly commissioner of 
education of the Church of the Latter Day Saints, 
died of a heart attack, February 3, at the age of 
eighty-four years. Dr. Merrill had served as assist- 
ant professor of chemistry (1893-97), professor of 
physics and physical chemistry (1897-98), director 
(1898-1915), School of Mines, professor of physies 
and (1899-1927), director 
(1906-28), Engineering Experiment Station, director 
(1915-28), School of Mines and Engineering, and 
professor of electro-physies (1927-28), the Univer- 
sity of Utah; and commissioner of education (1928- 


electrical engineering 


33) and member of the Board of Education (since 
1929), the Church of the Latter Day Saints. 
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Recent) f ij i; 


s 
‘The American School Superintendency.’ Thirtieth 
Yearvook. Pp. 663. Illustrated. American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 1201 16th Street, NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. 1952. $5.00. 
The 1952 yearbook commission finds that the school super- 
intendency has gone forward since the association's year- 
book of 1933, entitled Educational Leadership. 
es 
BUHLER, CHARLOTTE, FAITH SMITTER, AND 
SYBIL RICHARDSON. Childhood Problems and the 
Teacher. Pp. xi+372. Tllustrated. Henry Holt and 
Company, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 1952. 
$3.75. 
Containing a chapter on remedial work by Franklyn Brad- 
shaw, this book attempts to do three things: to give the 
teacher an understanding of the dynamics of behavior prob- 
lems that he may observe, to determine by means of case 
examples what the teacher may achieve in various circum- 
stances, and to describe the type of problem with which 
the teacher needs specialized assistance. 
e 
CONNORS, EDWARD M. Church-State Relationships 
in Education in the State of New York. Pp, xviii+ 
187. The ae University of America Press, Wash- 
ington, D. 1951, 
A dissertation submitted to the faculty of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences of the Catholic University of 
America in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
Ph.D. 
e 
Education and National Security. Pp. ¥+60. National 
Education Association, 1201 16th Street, NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 1951. 50 cents; quantity rates. 
Published jointly by the Educational Policies Commission 
and the American Council on Education. 
oe 


NORMAN, AND W. B. SCHRADER 
Adjustment.to College: A Study of 10,000 Veteran and 
Nonveteran Students in Sixteen American Colleges. 
Pp. xvii +504. Edueational Testing Service, 20 Nassau 
Street, Princeton, N. J. 1951. 

This is a report of a study conducted by the Educational 
Testing Service with the support of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. 


FREDERIKSEN, 


* 
ALEXANDER, AND HUGH E. BLAIR (Pre- 
pared by Interlingua: A Grammar of the Interna- 
tional Language. Pp. x+118. Storm Publishers, Inc., 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 1951. $3.50. 
Prepared by members of the research staff of the Interna- 
tional Auxiliary Language Association. 


GODE, 


° 
GOODMAN, JACK ERNEST (Editor). ‘‘ Defining, Ac- 
tivating, and Evaluating Our Institutional Objectives. ’ 
Proceedings of Conference held on Campus of Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, Stillwater, August 6, 7, 8, 
1951. Pp. 149. Illustrated. Oklahoma A. and M 
College, Stillwater. 1951. 


e 
HARRIS, SEYMOUR E. (Editor). 

Scientist. Pp. x+142. Harvard 
Cambridge 38, Mass, 1951. $4.00. 

This volume is published under the auspices of the Review 
of Economics and Statistics. Eighteen distinguished social 
scientists have tried to evaluate the works of a great social 
scientist and to give the high lights of his life. 


Schumpeter: Social 
University Press, 


Health Education: A Selected Bibliography. Pp. 56. 
) Avenue Kléber, Paris XVIe. 1951. 

other occasional papers in education may be 
gratis on request to Unesco’s Education Clearing 
Prepared by Unesco and WHO, 


Unesco, 1 
These ar nd 
obtained 

House, Paris. 


Vou. 75, No. 1938 


How Peoples Work Together: The United Nations and 
the Specialized Agents. Pp. 94. Illustrated. Depart- 
ment of Public Information, United Nations, New 
York. 1951. 75 cents; quantity rates on request. 
This is a second edition. 


Education and the Democratic Ideal: 
Nine Talks to Teachers. Pp. xi+138. Longmans, 
Green and Company, Inc., New York 3. 1951. $1.59, 
This book is a collection of talks to teachers given on vari- 
ous occasions during the past years by the chief inspector 
of the education department of the London County Council. 


HUGHES, A. G. 


e 

KAPLAN, LOUIS, AND DENIS BARON. Mental Hy- 
giene and Life. Pp. xiv+422. Illustrated. Harper 
& Brothers, New York 16. 1952. $3.50. 

Rather than dealing primarily with the abnormal person- 
ality, this new text emphasizes the normal range of be- 
havior, describing principles and dynamics underlying the 
actious of normal human beings. 

@ 

KYD, THOMAS. The Spanish Tragedy. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York 1. 
cents. 
A Crofts Classic, edited by Charles T. Prouty of Yale Unl- 
versity. This play, written and acted in 1585 (a reason- 
ably safe guess), has no rival among its contemporaries for 
notoriety and the quoting and parvdying of its more mem- 
orable lines. 


Pp. xii + 102. 
1951. 35 


e 

LEASE, RUTH, AND GERALDINE 

Creative Dramatics in Home, School, 

Pp. xvii+306. Harper & Brothers, 
1952. $3.00. 

Creative dramatics, as the readers of this book will dis- 


cover, is real magic, and it is being shared. Its reality is 
based cn the imagination of children. 


BRAIN SIKS. 
and Community. 
New York 16. 


e 
MURPHY, N. R. The Interpretation of Plato’s Repub- 
lic. ole vi+ 246. Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11. 1951. $3.25. 
The author tries to state the main arguments of the Re- 
public fairly, suggesting that there is real need to go back 
to the text itself and re-examine its meaning. 
e 
The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child. Vol. VI. Pp. 
398. International Universities Press, 227 West 13th 
Street, New York 11. 1951. $7.50. 
The Austen Riggs Foundation, Stockbridge (Mass.), invited 
Anna Freud and a selected group of child analysts to a 
two-day discussion meeting on April 23-24, 1950. It was 
originally planned to publish the entire discussion, but the 
editors, headed by Ruth S. Eissler, had to limit publication 
in this volume to the more comprehensive and prepared 
presentations, 
e 
RANGE, WILLARD. The Rise and Progress of Negro 
Colleges in Georgia 1865-1949. Pp. x +254. The Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press, Athens. 1951. $3.75. 
This study has a two-fold aim: that of creating a detailed 
picture of the development of Negro higher education in 
Georgia and that of iene the picture in terms of ‘‘move- 
ments” that were experienced throughout the South. 


® 
ROSS, J. ALAN, AND ALBERT van AVER (Editors). 


‘*Progress in Education—An Answer.’’ Proceedings 
of the Annual Summer Conference and Institute. Vol. 
IV. Pp. viii+66. Western Washington College of 
Education, Bellingham, Wash. 1951. 


e® 

SACHS, HILDA. So Your Child Won’t Eat. 
Illustrated. Sterling Publishing Company, 
25th Street, New York 16. 1951. $1.00. 
With a special section on psychological problems by Samuel 
Karelitz, this is a book of food lists chosen to remind one 
of the many things a child may have to eat and the many 
ways to serve them 


Pp. 61. 
122 East 


e 
SMITH, JOE. Student Councils for Our Times: Prin- 
ciples and Practices. Pp. viii+110. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27. 1951. $2.00. 
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This book is written in defense of the importance of the Publishing Company, 105 N. Main Street, Ann Arbor, 
functions of the student council in high schools by a high- Mich. 1952. $4.00. 
school principal. First book-length biography in English of Mexico's revolu- 
e tionary leader and president. With a foreword by Frank 
SMITH, ROSE MARIE. ‘‘Edueation in Rural and City ‘Tannenbaum. 
School Systems: Some Statistical Indices for 1947- e : 
48.’’ Office of Education. FSA, Circular No. 829. WHITE, LYMAN C._ International Non Governmental 
Pp. 13. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, Organizations: Their Purposes, Methods, and Accom- 
D.C. 1951. 15 cents. plishments. Pp. xi+325. Rutgers University Press, 
This publication includes data from 36 states. New Brunswick, N. J. 1951. $5.00. 
The author was assisted in this survey by Marie Ragonettl 
e Zocca, and it covers from about 1850 to the beginning of 
TOWNSEND, WILLIAM CAMERON. Ldzaro Car- World War II, with a section devoted to the work that 
denas: Mexican Democrat. Pp. x+379. George Wahr INGO is now doing with the UN. 
7 
WILLEY, ROY DEVERL. Guidanée in Elementary 
ANATIONAL SERVICE REL lA BL E ard Education. Pp. xiii+ 825. Harper and Brothers, New 


York 16. 1952. $5.00. 


A ) A B E 34 T PERSONA L This text emphasizes the individual classroom teacher as 
the main functionary in any elementary guidance program, 
ber ta date SERVICE e 
. aie WILSON, M. EMETT. How to Help Your Child with 
A G ) > N Cc » 4 to Colleges and Universities of Music. Pp. v+170. Henry Schuman, Inc., 20 East 
the Nation and their Personnel. 70th Street, New York 21. 1951. $3.00. 
and fot +) # 1°) > epee — ‘ db This book maintains that children can learn to play musie 
BUREAU : Originate and continued by in much the same manner as they learn to talk. 
Three Generations of the ‘ 


Albert Family. WINCH, ROBERT F. The Modern Family. Pp. xxi+ 
MEMBER NA TA 22. Henry Holt and Company, New York 10. 1952. 

Vv $3.90. 
° — It is a major thesis of this book that we are what we are 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois toa conalawahie parte then of the nature of our social 


institutions. The tamily is a basic social institution. 

















FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 





THE TUITION PLAN 


aps Sem, 
Secondary i ‘a College 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU receive their tuition and other fees in 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5-1223 


Elementary ) University 


full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY A descriptive brochure will be sent 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. to schools and colleges promptly upon 
Chicago 4, Ill. request. 














Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 
instructors are urged to communicate with us. 























TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
Education Association. PAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Edu- 
cation and former Dean, Graduate Schoo! of Education, Harvard University. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of 
American Colleges. ROSCOE L. WEST, President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, 
School of Education, New York University. 








Outstanding Professional Gooke 





Second 


Education in the Elementary School zion 


Hollis L. Caswell, Dean, Teachers College, Columbia University 
A. Wellesley Foshay, Asst. Prof. of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


“We are using the Caswell-Foshay book Education in the Elementary 
School in our major course in curriculum here at Stanford Univer- 
sity. The students and faculty alike rate this volume even higher 
than we did its predecessor, which was one of our preferred books 
on curriculum.” —Paul R. Hanna, Stanford University 


Elementary School 
Administration and Supervision 


Willard S. Elsbree, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Harold J. McNally, Assoc. Prof. of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


“Comprehensive and well-organized. Excellent style of writing. Con- 
vincing. Well-documented and authoritative. Should be on desk of 
every elementary school principal and supervisor. Will be very usable 
text in graduate work.” —F. C. Borgeson, New York University 


Audio-Visual Materials and Techniques 


James S. Kinder, Head of the Department of Education, Pennsylvania College for Women 


“This is indeed a well-planned and comprehensive text. I was par- 
ticularly impressed with the many practical suggestions for the class- 
room teacher found at the end of each chapter. It is the type of in- 
formation that our students and teachers have been requesting.” 
—Paul W. Novello, Rutgers University 





American Book Company 


55 Fifth Avenue 300 Pike Street 351 East Ohio Street 
New York 3, N. Y. Cincinnati 2, Ohio Chicago 11, Illinois 














